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ing a result equivalent to a latent image formed by light and capable of development in the same way as an actual impression of light; second, that these two effects, the. impression produced by hypophosphite and that by light, comport themselves to reagents exactly in the same way, and seem in every way identical; and, third, that the image produced by hypophosphite on silver chloride always gives rise to a positive development, but on silver bromide may give rise either to a direct or to a reverse image, both of these effects corresponding exactly with those of light. But more than this. Sodium hypophosphite may be made to reverse the image produced by light on silver bromide, and conversely, light may be made to reverse the action of hypophosphite. It would seem, therefore, that the question of the identity of the photosalts with the products of light on the silver halides may, perhaps, with some confidence be allowed to rest on the cumulative proofs here offered. As long ago as 1878 Lea had shown that as the black substance produced by the action of light upon silver chloride became white on treating with aqua regia, it evidently contained less chlorine than the chloride, and so must be either a subchloride or an oxychloride. He succeeded in demonstrating it to be a compound of a normal salt with a sub-salt.
In further proof of the existence of hemi-compounds, Lea, in 1892, obtained a double salt of hemisulphate, and normal sulphate containing one molecule of each.
Perhaps the most remarkable discovery made by Lea was that of allotropic silver. In 1886 he had taken up the study of the reduction of silver in connection with that of the photosalts. At first the results were most enigmatical, but eventually stable products, capable of a fair amount of purification, were obtained. The reaction employed was the reduction of silver citrate by ferrous citrate. Even the earlier and less pure forms of allotropic silver thus prepared were exceedingly beautiful; the purer are hardly sur-
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